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TRAVELS. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XVII. 
Waldenburg, 17th August, 1800. 


Before we set out upon this tour from Berlin, 
ehad heard a great deal of Silesian hospitality ; 
nd, from our reception and treatment from the 
moment, when we entered the province, you will 
udge how amply this character is deserved. 
Ve have had occasion to see more of it this day. 
Ir. Jipfer, the burgomaster of the town, to 
hom we had a letter of introduction, invited us 
his morning to breakfast with him and his fami- 
y at A/twasser, a bathing place, about an English 
nile out of the town, at which he has a country- 
house; and, according to the custom of the 
ountry, sent his carriage to take us there. It is 
charming spot, in a valley, surrounded by hills, 
din a situation which probably contributes 
ore than the waters to restore health to the 
isitors of the place. The taste of the water re- 
embles that of Seltzer water, but contains not so 
prge a quantity of fixed aire Mr. Jépfer, I find, 
swell as all the other great linen merchants in 
he mountain-towns, has made the experiment of 
pening a trade directly with America ; and, like 
i the rest, he is not satisfied with the success of 
is speculation. ‘The brothers—two of whom 
ere here personally, about two years ago, anda 
Ir, ——, another German merchant, settled in 
Philadelphia, procured linens to be sent them to 
very large amount, for which they have not yet 
made their payments. ‘The returns they have 
nade were chiefly in sugar, in coffee, and in bills 
ayable in England, upon all which great loss has 
een sustained by the great failures last winter 
tHamburg, and by the very low course of ex- 
hange upon London. Mr. Jipfer asked me if 
could recommend any mercantile houses to 
im, in New-York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore, as 
erfectly sure houses, to whom he could safely 
osign linens; and the same question has been 
ked me by other merchants in these towns ; 
uti have ventured only to name Mr. ——, at 
bston, and that, without knowing whether it 
ould be agreeable to him. I will thank you to 
eid me one or two names of merchants in each 
M those towns, who do business upon consign- 
nents, and who enjoy the most firmly-establish- 
deredit. But let them be genuine, solid mer- 
tants, whose credit is founded upon their cha- 
acter for honesty, and not, as is too common in 
bur country, upon the extravagant extent of their 
terprizes. I shall likewise be obliged to you, 
Omake inquiries what was the situation, in point 
i pecuniary circumstances, of Mr. ——, of 
outh-Carolina, when he died ; for he owed about 
ur thousand pounds. sterling to Mr. Hasen- 
‘Ver, who never could obtain the payment of it 
























in his life-time, and- whose daughter has been 
equally unsuccessful in her applications for it 
since his decease. 

This afternoon we went to Turstenstein, the 
seat of a count Hochberg, who has very large 
possessions in this part of the country, and to 
whom, in particular, the town of Waldenburg 
belongs. The seat is about a German mile dis- 
tant from the town, situated in one of those beau- 
tiful and romantic spots, which are still as de- 
lightful to us to see, as I am afraid it is, by this 
time, tedious for you to hear ofthem. On the 
summit of an hill, near the house in which the 
count now resides, are the ruins of an old castle, 
which have been partly rebuilt by him, and which, 
for that reason, scarcely look so venerable as 
those of the Kynast, and of Lahnhaus. This 
place, however, is so remarkable for picturesque 
beauty, that it is visited at all times by strangers, 
as one of the principal objects of curiosity in the 
province. At present, it is doubly interesting. 
The day after to-morrow, the queen is expected 
to arrive at Furstenstein, where she purposes to 
spendacouple of nights. For her reception, the 
count is preparing an entertainment, suitable to 
the character of his ancient castle. On the same 
hill, and just below the draw-bridge over the 
moat, which is still supposed to surround the 
building, the ground is measured out and en-| 
closed, where a carousal is to be held in honour 
of the great visitor. Sixteen knights, all in the 
costume of the feudal times, are to issue from 
the walls of the old castle, to go and meet the 
queen upon her approach, and-escort her to the 
spot, where the exercises of arms, or rather of 
horsemanship, are to be performed. .The even- 
ing is to close with a masked ball. This after- 
noon a preparatory representation (for it cannot 
strictly be called a rehearsal) of the whole cere- 
mony was given; and, as it was necessary for us, 
in order to get a sight of the exhibition on Tues- 
day, to pay our respects previously to the count 
and countess, we took the opportunity, at the 
same time, to see this trial, of which we had, 
doubtless, a much better view than we shall have 
amidst the immense crowds of people who will 
throng to the real show. The count and 
countess received and treated us with a couR- 
TEOUSNESS, WORTHY OF THE REAL AGE OF CHI- 
VALRY. 


Tuesday Morning, 19th August, 1800. 


Yesterday, we took a ride in one of the com- 
mon post-chaises of the country, to Adersbach, 
in Bohemia, which is between three and four 
German miles from this place. ‘lhe roads have 
been lately repaired for the accommodation of 
the queen; but they are still not such as we 
could travel in our own carriage. We passed 
through the small town of Friedland on our way ; 
just beyond. which are the boundaries between 








th: two provinces. Adersbach itself is a small 


village of no importance ; but what makes it re- 
markable is, that near it begins an immense 
range of loose rocks which extend more than 
three German miles, and which have been thrown 
together, or loosened from each other, in a man- 
ner the most extraordinary of any thing I ever 
beheld. Imagine to yourself a city of the first 
magnitude, all the buildings of which were from 
one hundred and fifty to four hundred feet high. 
Suppose this city to have been destroyed by fire, 
or by an earthquake, and to have left only frag- 
ments of the walls of its houses standing ; and all 
the streets, lanes, and alleys still passable ; you 
will then have the most accurate idea I can give 
you of this truly wonderful sport of nature. 
Many of the rocks hang together in large masses, 
but many of them stand singly, like one side-of 
a house’s wall, and upon bases so excessively 
small, in proportion to their weight, that they 
seem to bid defiance to the laws of gravitation. 
Many of them are thrown into shapes, which 
bear more or less resemblance to various other 
objects, of which the names are given them for 
the sake of distinction. Thus there is, the zn- 
verted sugar-loaf, the priest, the pulpit, the kettle- 
drums, the gallows, the chimney, the bridge, 
(which I think must resemble the natural bridge 
described by Mr. Jefferson, in his ** Notes on 
Virginia”) the church-steeple,&c. In one place, 
there is a water-fall, about as high as the Zack- 
erle-fall, and at present nearly as copious. There 
is likewise an echo, not much superior to that of 
the Kyaast. We returned, last evening, to 
Waldenburg. Yours, &c. 


== 


BIOGRAPHY. 


[We hope the prolixity of the following life of an ingenious, 
eccentric, and unfortunate youth, will not deter the vola- 
tile from a perusal. Biography, a salutary directress, 
sometimes holds up a model to imitate, and sometimes a 
beacon to warn and direct. The following history of the 
imprudence of genius, and of the dangers of dissipation, 
as exemplified in the character of a man of morbid sensi- 
bility, will, to all, who glide impetuous/y down the stream 
of life, 

Hold the cautious glass 

To shun the breakers, as they pass ] 


WILLIAM PATTISON. 


Of the personal history of William Pattison, a 
youth of a very extraordinary genjus, few parti- 
culars have been transmitted by his cotempora- 
ries; aud for these, we are chiefly indebted to 
the anonymous editor of his poems, who was en- 
abled to perform ‘ this act of justice to his me- 
mory,” by a casual acquaintance, the inspection 
of his literary correspondence, and the commu- 
nications of his friends “ in the north, and at 
Cambridge.” 

As the researches which have been made in 
the two seminaries of Appleby, and Sidney Col- 
lege, to which this unfortunate scholar belonged, 
have furnished no new memorials of his person, 





or his genius, the present writer must content 
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himself with repeating the few melancholy inci- 
dents which have hitherto formed the slender 
history of his life. 

He was born at Peasmarsh, near Rye, in the 
county of Sussex, in 1706, of a family in no re- 
spect illustrious; his father being a farmer at 
that place, who rented a considerable estate be- 
longing to the earl of Thanet. 

In his early childhood, having discovered the 
most promising marks of lively parts, and a great 
propensity to learning; and his father being un- 
able to give him a suitable education, he obtain- 
ed the patronage of the earl of Thanet, who 

laced him at the free-school of Appleby, in 
Wosteeretins., under the tuition of Mr. Banks, 
a teacher of eminent learning and abilities. 

After the death of Mr. Banks, he continued 
about two years under the care of his successor, 
Mr. Thomas Nevinson, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, during which time he chiefly applied 
himself to the study of classical literature and 
poetry. 

About this time, he became acquainted with 
the rev. Mr. Noble, school-master at Kirby Ste- 
phen, a man of letters, and an excellent critic in 
poetry, who used frequently to read the classics 
with him, taught him how to discern the beauties 
and the faults of authors, described to him the 
difference between false wit and judicious wri- 
ting, and gave him such instructions towards the 
advancement of his knowledge, and the refine- 
ment of his taste, as proved very advantageous 
to him in the prosecution of his studies. 

Mr. Nevinson being presented to a living in 
Northumberland, resigned the school, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Richard Yates, of Queen’s 
College, (the presentation to the school being in 
that college) under whose care he continued 
about a year. 

While he was at school, he happened to con- 
tract a debt, of about ten pounds, for books, to 
three booksellers in Penrith, who rudely demand- 
ed payment. Having no money, nor any friend 
who could advance him that sum, he wrote an 
Ode upon Christmas-Day, and presented it to Sir 
Christopher Musgrave, bart. at Edenhall, who 
was so much pleased with it, that he ordered his 
chaplain to pay, immediately, what money he 
owed for books. 

Some time after, he addressed an Ode to Fohn 
Tufton, Esq. nephew to the earl of Thanet, in 
which his acknowledgments to the Tufton family 
are finely expressed, and for which he was very 
handsomely rewarded. 

Shortly after, he ridiculed the pretensions of 
three poetical coxcombs, who, at that time, pes- 
tered the school with their nonsensical rhymes, 
by the following transposition of Dryden’s fine 
epigram on Milton. ' 

Three poetasters in one age were born, 
And all at once did Appieby adorn; 

The first iw penury of thought surpast, 

In rumbling cant the next, in both the last; 


The force of dulness could no farther go, 
To make a third, she join’d the former two. 


Though he avowed, upon every occasion, the 
obligations he was under to the Thanet family, 
yct he had the misfortune, by some misunder- 
standing, to experience the neglect of his noble 
patron, before he left Appleby ; in consequence 
of which, his election to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, pursuant to the foundation, was prevented, 
and he returned home to his parents. He leit 
Appleby school in 1723; and the year following, 
he was sent to Sidney College, Cambridge, 
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gence, whom he ever declared to be the most 
tender, as his father was one of the most rigid 
parents.” 

As soon as he was settled in the university, 
he wrote an epistle to @ friend in the north, 
which contains an elegant and interesting descrip- 
tion of a college life. 

At Cambridge, as at Appleby, poetry was his 
favourite pursuit, and angling the chief allevia- 
tion of his studies; for he was always averse to 
the public disputations ; and, on a particular occa- 
sion, shewed his resentment at being carried to 
the schools by the wranglers. 


As the brute world to father Adam came, 
Requesting, with inquiring looks, a name, 

To ev’ry beast a title he assign’d, 

And nominated all the sylvan-kind. 

So savage multitudes about me throng; 

Did Adam’s talent but to me belong! ; 
Yet though they cheat the world by their disguise, 
They are but asses to poetic eyes. 


He was considered as a youth of much hope ; 
and the proofs which he exhibited of intellectual 
energy, and literary powers, procured him the 
acquaintance of the most distinguished scholars 
in the university. 

While his poetical compositions obtained him 
a high reputation among men of wit and learning, 
his companionable talents, and the festivity of his 
conversation, procured him a ready admission to 
the circles of elegance and fashion. 

Few men came into company better qualified 
to please, or to instruct; but it was his misfor- 
tune to split on the rock of misapplication ; for 
he made that which should have been only an 
amusement, his principal pursuit, and suffered 
himself to be deluded from the rugged paths of 
study, by the fascination of elegant society, and 
the dreams of a warm and. voluptuous imagina- 
tion. ‘This latter disposition led him into some 
juvenile imprudences, which exposed him to the 
censure of his tutor, whose temper, it is said, was 
ill qualified to reconcile him to the discipline of 
the college. 

The grounds of the quarrel between him and 
his tutor, cannot, at this time, be known; but it 
appears, from his epistolary correspondence, that 
‘the rigour with which his tutor treated him, 
was not easy to brook, and he could very ill bear 
restraint;” and he tells of himself, “ that it was 
the threat of expulsion, and the dread of such a 
scandal, which made him cut his name out of the 
college book.” 

He left the University, whatever was the 
cause, in thoughtless gaiety, by deputing his 
gown to make his apology in the following verses, 
which he pinned upon it, at his departure : 


Whoever gives himself the pains to stoop, 
And take my venerable tatters up, 

To his presuming inquisition, I 

In loco Pattisoni thus reply: 

Tir’d with the senseless jargon of the gown, 
My master left the college for the town ; 
Where, from pedantic drudgery secur’d, 

He laughs at follies, which he once endur’d; 
And scorns his precious minutes to regale, 
With wretched college wit, and college ale; 
Far nobler pleasures open to his view. 
Pleasures for ever sweet, for ever new! 
Bright wit, soft beauty, and ambition’s fire 
Inflame his bosom, and his muse inspire ; 
While to his few, but much-endearing friends. 
His love und humble scrvice be commends. 


either to return, or, at least, to make an apology 


college. 





His most sincere friends expressed their con- 
cern at his departure, and strongly urged him 


for his behaviour to the master and fellows of the 

The former he could not be persuaded 

“wholly through means of his mother’s indul- to, but the latter he readily complied with, in a severest statutable animadversion. So unwillit 
‘ , te 


state of his case, which he transmitted in a lett, 
to one of his friends. 
** ‘he world is ever inclined,” says he, «,, 
suspect us of partiality, when we speak of oy, 
selves ; and it is unnatural for a person to cop, 
demn himself, when he has an adversary 80 rea, 
as mine to deal with, I was going to say, so poy, 
erful, without considering the validity of his acgy, 
sations, which must be proved. If they are foung 
to be true, I shall, with a great deal of resi 
tion, submit to the censures of mankind; and whey 
he has honestly acquitted himself from the sam, 
charge to his conscience, I invite him to throw th, 
first stone. Here is a field of satire opened fo 
me; but I scorn to draw upon a naked man, ang 
shall content myself. But I hope, the absolyt 
necessity of such a proceeding will, in some me, 
sure, excuse me to that usual indulgence, whic, 
the master, and the fellows, have ever favoured 
me with, especially since it is the last offence] 
am likely to be guilty of.” 
In support of the charge against his tutor, ths 
following authorities are produced from his epis, 
tolary correspondence. 
“‘T advise you,” says Mr. Wase, of Sidney 
College, ‘*to send a decent epistle to the master, 
with an impartial account of the ill treatmey 
which you have met with under B ; display 
therein his severe usage in moving terms; and 
urge, that he was the chief cause of your abrupt 
departing hence. B is not, as yet, returned; 
the fellows begin, in an open manner, to complain 
of his misbehaviour to them, and dishonesty to his 
creditors: they have met together twice, to com 
sult some means of redressing the grievance of 
College servants and others.” 
“B threatens,” says Mr. Wase,~in ano 
ther letter, ** to give you trouble ; but on what 
score, is unknown to me.” He seems exceet 
ingly incensed at your leaving college, counter 
to his permission; and, for the defence of his 
own reputation with regard to you, exposes his 
accounts and letters from your friends, to every 
curious eye; and takes no small pains to en 
merate, in emphatical words, what mighty ser 
vices he has done, and what vast kindnesses he 
always shewed you, whilst in college. He 
opened his books, to my view, yesterday mom 
ing, wherein I perceive you stand indebted to 
him, all matters justly calculated, but for a mere 
trifle ; for he has your caution-money in his cus 
tody, being ten pounds, and exhibition money, 
&c. to receive on your account; all which will 
near amount to a complete disbursement of him 
self, &c.” - 
‘“‘ I know of no severities from his tutor,” 
says Mr. Webber, of Peasmarsh, “ but what 
were necessary to make him sensible of his 
doings, and to know to whom he was indebted 
for his favours, which I am sure he was t0 
Mr. B ng 

The last account, if not wholly true, is render 
ed extremely probable, by the circumstances that 
may reasonably be supposed to have misguided 
a young, enthusiastic, ambitious mind, like tha 
of Pattison. But whatever offices of friendshif 
his tutor might shew him while under his care, |t 
was ungenerous to expose his private affairs altef 
his departure; all obligations being cancelled 
when a public declaration is made of them. 


The apology, which he made, to avert ther 
proach of expulsion, met with a reception so ve 
‘|favourable, as renders it sufficiently probable 
that he had not been guilty of any of those gros 
immoralities, which require the infliction of i 
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gas the society to lose him, that his exhibition 
yas kept in suspense for some time, in expecta- 
tion of his return to College. His friends took 
occasion, from this circumstance, to renew their 
golicitations, and with some hopes of success. 
«[ will be at Cambridge,” says he, in a letter to 
Mr. Wase, “ by next Division; for I am afraid 
J cannot dispatch affairs before.” 

But he only talked of returning: his determi- 
nation, Which séems never to have been very 
steady, soon yielded to the fascinating pleasures 
ofirresistible London. ‘I meetevery day,” he 
adds, “‘ with very great encouragement amon 

ersons Of distinction; and, in short, live so 
happily, that I begin to be in love with the town.” 

This happiness was but of short duration; and 


his life became the forfeit of his imprudence, in| 


not returning to college, after his friends had 
prepared the way for his kind reception. 

Upon his leaving the university, in 1726, he 
had recommendations to many persons of distin- 
guished rank and abilities in London, by whom 
he was encouraged to publish a collection of his 
poems by subscription. He seems to have been 
introduced to Pope, to whom he addressed an 
epistle, and who promoted the subscription to his 
Miscellany ; and he lived in habits of familiar 
intimacy and correspondence with Eusden and 
Harte. 

When the persons of distinction, by whom he 
was caressed and applauded, became quite tired 
out, by repeated acts of friendship, he subsisted, 
forsome time, on the casual profits of the sub- 
scription, till, at length, that resource failed, and 
he appears, by the following letter, to have been 
reduced to such extreme indigence, as to be no 
longer able to procure the necessaries of life. 

“ If you was ever touched,” says he, ‘* with a 
sense of humanity, consider my condition ; what 
Jam, my proposals will inform you; what I have 
been, Sidney College, in Cambridge, can witness ; 
what J shall be some few hours hence, I tremble 
to think.—Spare my blushes....I have not enjoy- 
ed the common necessaries of life for these two 
days !” 

What effect this application met with is un- 
known ; a suspicion is insinuated, that it was dis- 
regarded, as well as a similar application to Sou- 
therne; but it would be a dishonour to human 
hature, to suppose, that so smalla request as only 
asubscription to his Miscellany, met with a de- 
nial, ) 

In this distress, which was aggravated by a 
drooping indisposition, he found a friend in Mr. 
H. Curll, bookseller in the Strand, who received 
him into his house, in the beginning of June, 
1727, where he remained about a month, chiefly 
employed in transcribing his poems for the press, 
in order to fulfil his engagements to his sub- 
Acribers. 

Shortly after, when a considerable part of the 
tollection was printed, he was seized with the 
mall-pox, and attended by Dr. Pellet, (by the re- 
ommendation of his friend, Eusden) who had 
im conveyed to the house of a nurse, eminent 
Hor her skill and care in that disease, in St. Cle- 
Ment’s parish. 

No care was wanting, on the part of Dr. Pellet, 
ohave saved him, and the greatest hopes ap- 
Peared of his recovery ; but he had Jaid his afflic- 
‘ns to heart, and all medicinal prescriptions 

tre meffectual. A sudden and unexpected 
mn of the disease put an end to his life, and to 
the hopes he had raised in all that knew him, of 
coming one of the most eminent poets of our 
PMon, July 11, 1727, in the 21st year of hig age. 
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He was buried in the upper church-yard, belong- 


ing to St. Clement Danes, in the Strand. 


On his death-bed, he expressed a strong desire 
to be reconciled to his father, who had withdrawn 
the allowance he made him at Cambridge; but he 
not only, while he was alive, denied him this sa- 
tisfaction, but even refused, after his death, to 


perform the last offices to his remains. 


The editor of his poems observes, ‘ that 
though the small-pox contributed to deprive us 
of so great a genius, yet it was his dying declara- 
tion: Ais heart was broke, through the misfortunes 
g\he had fallen under ; which,” he adds, ‘I wish I 
could not say, were wholly owing to himself. It 
must be declared, that his sufferings were inex- 
pressible; and, to sum up all, in the words of his 
friend, Mr. Harte: he was miserably unfortunate, 


to my knowledge.” 


The Miscellany, for which he took subscrip- 
tions, was printed for H. Curll, in the Strand, in 


1728, under the title of, 
Mr. William Pattison, late 
bridge; which included Verses to Mr. 


Poetical Works o 


lifetime. 


It appears, by his letters, that he intended to 
print a second volume of Miscellanies, which were 
transcribed for the press by himself, consisting 
of seven epistles of an intended version of Ovid ; 
Sapho to Phaon, Paris to Helen, Penelope to Ulys- 
ses, Ariadne to Theseus, Oenone to Paris, Dido to 
A'neas, Laodamia to Protesilaus, with some other 
He 
intended, also, to write a poem on Angling, in 


classical translations and occasional poems. 


five cantos. 


The compiler of this collection, thinks he has 
seen, somewhere, the Poetical Works of Pattison 
mentioned in two volumes; but the second vo- 
lume, if it was, indeed, printed, has eluded his 
The poems which were published, 
and those which were printed, but not published, 
in his lifetime, with the omission of a few little 
pieces, offensive to decency, are now, for the 
first time, received into a collection of classical 


inquiries. 


English poetry. 


Of his familiar manners, and habits of study, 
the following account is given by one of the 
friends of his youth, and the companions of his 


studies: 


‘Mr. Pattison was a man of great speculation, 
and, consequently, a lover of solitude. Of all the 
Queen’ 
He had read that book 
through several times; and I do not question, 
but his mind received a richness from these ro- 
mantic representations, and paradisaical descrip- 
He was no less pleased to see any of 
these representations realized. There is a place 
near Appleby, which, by reason of the near re- 
semblance it has to some descriptions in Cowley, 
On one side of the 
walk is a huge rock, grown over with moss, and 
ivy climbing to the sides of it, and, in some parts, 
little trees spring out of the crevices of the rock. 
At the bottom thereof grows a wild row of trees, 
but very irregular; and, indeed, every part of it 
In this rock, there is 
a cave, naturally arched over the top, in form of 
a canopy, and the borders of the arch are edged 
round with ivy, which hangs down and over- 
shades the place, and from hence he called it He- 
derindu. At the foot of this cave, there runs a 
stream of water quite through the walk, and the 

walk is aleve} plain, which has, on one hand, the 


books he ever read, Spenser’s “ Fae 
delighted him most. 


tions. 


he called Cowley’s Walk. 


looks aged and venerable. 


? 


i3l 


water, and the trees and a precipice on the other. 
In winter time, itlooks very full of horror, when 
nothing remains but rugged rocks, and empty. 
wastes ; whereas, in the spring time, the singing 
of the birds, the fragrancy of the flowers, and the 
murmuring of the stream, greatly contribute to 
the embellishment of the place, and render it ex- 
ceedingly delightful. Many an agreeable after- 
noon has he amused away in this place with a 
friend or two, and many a moon-light night has 
he retired thither to indulge himself in that sadly 
pleasing melancholy which the awful solemnity 
of the place necessarily produces. 

‘¢ He was a great admirer of angling. A 
great inducement to his becoming a fisher, might 
probably proceed from that pleasant gloom of 
thought, which the murmuring of the stream na- 
turally inspired him with, and which is the same 
cast of mind, that inclined him to admire Cowley’s 
Walk. He was so mucha lover of this diversion, 


Th of \that he used frequently to sit up late, and;some- 
of Staney College, Cam- 

Fohn Saun- 
ders, The Hour-Glass, The Nightingale and Shep- 
herd, The Court of Venus, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, and Verses to Mr. Mitchell, published in his 


times, whole summer nights, upon the banks of 
his Jtuna, with his angle in his hand. Here he 
used very often to write verses; and I have 
heard him say, that many of his lines owed their 
smoothness and harmony to these streams. Here 
it was he wrote that agreeable philosophic poem, 
The Morning Contemplation. 

‘¢ He was naturally of a facetious fancy, and 
showed a greater mastery in no kind of writing 
more than in the burlesque manner. Add to 
this, that his panegyric was always genteel, but 
never fulsome, and his satire poignant, but never 
scurrilous.” 

Next to the “ Faery Queen,” he was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Browne’s ‘“ Britannia’s 
Pastorals,”—‘‘ an imperfect copy of which he 
had purchased for a shilling, and which, through 
his misfortunes, was the whole library he left be- 
hind him.” | 

The friend, to whom he addressed the Epistle 
from Cambridge, says, in a letter, “ that even at 
school, an early fondness after Ovid’s Epistles 
began to dawn in his breast ;” and “that as toa 
new translation, he knew none more equal to the 
undertaking.” He farther confirms his opinion, 
by the specimen Pattison sent him, in this defini- 
tive sentence of his versification, *‘ your’s is that 
in English, which Ovia’s is in Latin.” His friend, 
Harte, sent hima letter, only two days before his 
death, containing some judicious remarks on his 
version of Ovid, which is preserved in the Jf- 
moirs of his Life, and is the most valuable article 
in his epistolary correspondence. 

To his amiable qualities, and agreeable man- 
ners, his school-fellows and fellow-collegians 
bear ample testimony. He loved and esteemed, 
and. was esteemed and beloved by Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Roche, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Hulse, Mr, 
Ward, Mr. Wase, and Mr. Bunce, of Cam- 
bridge ; and held an amicable correspondence 
with Pope, Eusden, and Harte; and retained the 
affectionate regard of Mr. Yates, of Appleby- 
school, Mr. Noble, of Kirby-Stephen-school, and 
of his dear friend aud school-fellow, designed un- 
der thé poetical name of Florio. Benevolence 
of disposition, and sensibility of temper, in an 
excessive degree, seem to have been his peculiar 
characteristics. If, in some instances, he courted 
too assiduously, the company of particular circles, 
it ought to be observed, that one so able to com- 
municate, as well as to receive, pleasure, was al- 
ways welcome. He was, by constitutional tem- 
per, as well as by benevolent dispositions, and 
by sprightly talents, a most agreeable companion. 
It will always be reflected upon with regret, that 
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his companionable talents, and endearing quali- 
ties, procured him no useful connection, nor any 
sulid and lasting advantage. He brought cares 
on himself, as many other young men of genius 
have done, to drive away care from others, who, 
placed by fortune above injury, first seduced him 
from the great work of life, and then suffered 
him, after much anxiety, and much trouble, to 
die of a broken heart. 

As a poet, the pretentions of Pattison seem 
not to have been hitherto sufficiently considered 
or allowed. His compositions, though little 
known, are characterized by a degree ot tender- 
ness, terscness, refinement, and harmony, which 
entitles them to the attention of the readers of 
poetry. They possess a considerable portion of 
the strong imag:nation of Spenser and Milton, 
and the rich melody of Dryden and Pope. ‘The 
piece of most conspicuous merit in his works, is 
the Epistle of Abelard to Eloisa, im answer to 
Pope’s inimitable Epistle of  Kloisato Abelard.” 
It is evidently the production of a man of sensi- 
bility and genius; and, for flowing description, 
passionate language, picturesque imagery, and 
pathetic exclamation, is only inferior to the pro- 
duction of Pope, of which it is an imitation, even 
to the cadence oi the verse. Itis impossible to 
read it without experiencing the alternate im- 
pulse of desire, pity, or rage; and, lastly, the 
freezing languor of irrevocable despair. It has 
not been exceeded by the compositions of Caw- 
thorne and Warwick on the same subject. The 
Epistles of Rosamond to Henry, and Henry to 
Rosamond, abound in natural and tender senti- 
ments, and apposite imagery. ‘Lhe fragment ol 
an Lpistle from Yarico to {nkle, is truly Ovidian ; 
it is much to be regretted, that it is unfinished. 
The Morning Contemplation abounds in excellent 
morality, enlivened by a variety of appropriate 
imagery, and many of the ornaments of true 
poetry. The Verses on the fifth of November, are 
vigorously written. ‘hey abound in sublime 
description, vivid imagery, and striking meta- 
phors. 

The College Life contains some animated, ex- 
pressive, and harmonious iines. ‘he liveliness 
of the description evinces a most vigorous ima- 
gination. ‘lhe Hour Glass deserves every praise. 
‘The morality, and the poetry, are equally con- 
spicuous. His translations from Strada, Clau- 
dian, and Virgil, are, in general, classical and 
spirited, and remarkable for the harmony and 
elegance of the verse. His Festwa Lustrale 
shews what a master he was of the Latin lan- 
guage. The description is lively, humorous, 
and just. Of his amatory, Awnorous, and occa- 
signal pieces, the poetical merit is much beyond 
his years; but they are scarcely tu be inspected 
with all the severity of criticism. Considerable 
allowances are to be made for the exercises of a 
school-boy, for the incorrect effusions of mo- 
mentary passion ; fora few lines thrown together 
to please a female, or to amuse a school-fellow ; 
and, perhaps, not less for the hasty and involun- 
tary productions of indigence and necessity, cal- 
culated for the sole purpose of procuring a sub- 
sistence. 

‘¢ He had an uncommon genius,” says Mr. 
Webber, “ for English poetry; and he was so 
taken with it, as to be negligent of other arts of 
learning, even of such as must be necessary for 
the composition of a good poet, 

‘¢ It is too late now to say, that I wish he had 
behaved so, as to tarry longer where he was, 
giving the world now and then a specimen of 
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then have launched forth, as his judgment, when 
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more mature, should direct him.” 

The life of Pattison, whose talents raised him 
high in the opinion of his intimate acquaintance 
and friends, but failed to procure him the com- 
forts, or even the necessaries, of life, cannot 
conclude more properly than in the emphatic 
words of Dr. Johnson, which the writer of this 
narrative wishes were written in letters of ada- 
mant, on the heart of every man of genius in the 
world. 

‘¢ Those who, in confidence of superior capa- 
cities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, should remember, that nothing 
can atone for the want of prudence; that negli- 
gence and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and ge- 
nius contemptible.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


Mr. OLpscHooL. 


[The following interesting account of the late Queen .of 
France, appears to be dispassionately and correctly drawn. 
Should it meet your approbation, I will thank you to give 
it a place in the Port Folio, as well as Mr. Burke’s ele- 
gant description of the Queen, which I have added to the 
account. | 

The unfortunate Marie AnroineTTes, illus- 
‘rious consort of the equally unfortunate Louis 
XVI. king of France, was sister to the late em- 
peror of Germany. ‘lhey were married while 
Louis was dauphin ; and, on their accession to 
the throne, were idolized by the people, for that 
mild condescension of manners, which induced 
them to forego much of the etiquette of royalty, 
and mingle familiarly with their subjects. ‘The 
queen, in particular, a beautiful young woman, 
the pride of the house of Austria, launched too 
precipitately into the vortex of pleasure; con- 
sulting less the dignity of her exalted situation, 
than the vain gratification of a perpetual thirst 
alter gaiety, and those frivolous amusements, 
which, in time, enervate the noblest hearts, and 
sap the foundation of the sternest virtue. A 
momentous lesson, this, to the sovereigns of 
Europe! who might expect similar effects, to re- 
sult from similar causes; and a no less salutary 
caution to the subordinate ranks of society, who 
are not likely to escape unhurt, by the inordinate 
desire of seeking a meretricious felicity in those 
flowery paths of pleasure, where lurk the con- 
cealed serpents, whose deadly fangs have so un- 
pityingly lacerated royalty. 

How far this ill-fated queen was led to trans- 
gress the bounds of decorur, we have no mate- 
rials On which we can rely, that enable us to 
judge. ‘The fabrication of the many gross ca- 
lumuies, published against her character, by the 
most depraved of the human species, bear inter- 
nal evidence, of the vileness and atrocity, of their 
authors ; whose detestable minds are capable of 
the most diabolical suggestions, and who are, 
thereiore, not entitled to the smallest degree of 
credibility. Iu the relaxed morals of the court o! 
France, and the feminine degeneracy, and dissi- 
pation of the whole nation, we have, probably, 
the true causes of all the misery, with which that 
devoted country has been overwhelmed. 

‘The queen certainly degraded herself, by e- 
mulating opera performers; and by suffering 


reproachable characters. It is sufficient for vir. 
tuc if she pities, but she ought never to counte- 
nance vice. It isprobable, however, that a mere 





what they might hope from him in time, and 





those to become her companions, who were of 


associate with those whom she found it necy 
sary to consult, respecting her favourite fet, 
and other trivial amusements. She sought, 


secure happiness for herseli; she sought to g 
‘use it among the people; but unhappily, , 
sought it not, solely in that tranquil and retipgy 
path of domestic virwe, where all that is to , 
met with on earth, can alone be found; in the 
oure affection of a beloved husband, and in 4, 
chaste endearments of a lovely and innoce 
offspring, training up to piety and virtue. Tj 
seems to have béen the grand error of her lif. 
She loved her husband, and she loved her chi! 
dren: but sought not, in their society alone, hy 
chief happiness. 

There are various, well authenticated arg 
dotes, of the queen’s feeling and humanity; ¢ 
the many gross and indelicate charges againg 
her, there seems no one positive proof. On be 
true character, the page of the future historig 
must decide; when prejudices shall have beg 
mowed down by the scythe of time; and why 
friendly pity for her sufferings, which must lop 
fill every virtuous bosom, and render humidey 
ry eye, at the shocking recital, shall sufficient 
subside, to yield truth the powers of giving th 
sad tale faithfully to posterity. In the me 
time, we make no scruple to assert, that th 
charges, under which, both herself and herg 
gust consort were condemned to the ignominioy 
death they so shamefully suffered, constitute 
ihe vilest mockery of justice, that ever was 
hibited, among a people, pretending to the sma 
est degree of civilization. And that nothiy 
against her morals was exhibited, on her trial 
except the incredible story, respecting he 
infant son, a child scarcely eight years of agg 
and which no human being ever believed, is 
most powerful argument, in favour of the que 
actual virtue. 
After suffering a long, and cruel imprisot 
ment ; having seen a beloved husband led to tl 
scaffold; been deprived of the sole remainit 
consolation, by a brutal separation from 
children, and insulted, by the solemn mockef 
of a public trial; she was beheaded, at Paris, @ 
Wednesday, the sixteenth of October, 1793, bt 
ing in her 38th year. ‘The corpse of the ill-fa 
queen, was immediately buried, in a grave fille 
with guick-lzme, in the church-yard called De 
Madelaine, where her unfortunate consort, Low 
XVI. had been before deposited, and consume 
in the same manner. 


MR. BURKE’S ANIMATED DESCRIPTION OF THI 
LAT& QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


It is now sixteen or seventeen years, since 
saw the queen of France, then the dauphine 
at Versailles; and surely never lighted on thi 
orb, which she seemed hardly to touch, a mo 
delightful vision. I saw her, just above the kt 
rizon, decorating and cheering the elevate 
sphere, she just began to move in, glitteriaf 
like the morning star, full of life, and splendo 

and joy. Oh, what a revolution! and whit 
heart must [ have, to contemplate, without ei! 
ion, that elevation, and that fall! Little did 
dream, that when she added titles of veneratidt 
to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful low 
that she should ever be obliged to carry the shi 
untidote against disgrace, concealed in that 
som; little did I dream, that I should live 
see such disasters fallen upon her, in a nation 

gallant men, ina nation of men of honourand call 
liers. I thought, ten thousand swords must hal 





jcxcess of good nature, impelled the queen to 
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jook, threatening her with insult. But the age 
of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, econo- 


mists, and calculators, has succeeded : and the 
lory of Europe is extinguished forever. Ne- 
yer, never more, shall we behold that generous 
Joyaliy to rank and sex ; that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
self, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The 
ynbought grace of life, the cheap defence of na- 
tions, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprize, is gone! It is gone—that sensibility 
of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt 
qstain like a wound ; which inspired courage, 
while it mitigated ferocity ;) which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which, vice it- 
self lost half its evil, by losing all its grossness. 


FORTHE PORT FOLIO. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A romance, with the title of De Valcourt, 
written by Mrs. Bennet, and of a moraltendency, 
js just published by Conrad, andCo. This novel 
forms the first volume of a series of select ro- 

ances, to be published under the same direc- 
ion. We are pleased to discover no weak or 
icious performances admitted into this collec- 
ion. ‘The volumes are neatly printed, and or- 
namented with engravings, of which some are 
finished in a much superior style to the majority 
of American prints. | 

Dr. Dwight has published, in Connecticut, 

shat is called a ** Centurial Sermon ;” a mode 
of historico-theological composition frequently 
and judiciously employed in the New-England 
States. “The old-fashioned reader who sits down 
othe perusal of the sound doctrine of this learn- 
ed divine, will rise, pleased with the style ofa 
scholar, and convinced by the arguments of a 
Christian. 

Mr. W. Spotswood offers for sale, a cheap 
dition of *¢ The Vagabond,” by George Walker, 
asatirical work, whose object is to expose the 
moral deformity of modern philosophers. A 
more complete refutation of the arguments of the 
shallow and presumptuous Godwin, and a bitterer 
sarcasm upon the absurdity of his writings, has 
not yet appeared. 

Mr. Dobson’s edition of the works of Robert 
Burns, is read with much avidity. It is com- 
plete from the Liverpool edition; and the first 
volume, containing the life of that original poet, 
is, with the exception of Boswell’s life of John- 
Son, one of the most amusing and instructive 
pleces of biography we ever remember to have 
read. We mention it, with emphasis, because 
no less than the far-famed narrative of the weak- 
hesses and wanderings of Richarp SavaGbk, it 
asounds with salutary cautions against those 
€ccentricities, which too often render men of 
Bcnius wretched, useless, and contemptible. 

Mr. Humphreys, of this city, has issued pro- 
osals for printing ‘‘ The Oriental Navigator,” 
br new directions for sailing to and from the 
“ast-Indies, collected from the manuscripts, 
ournals, memoirs, and observations of the most 
xperfenced officers in the hon. East-India com- 
bany’s service ; and from the last edition of the 

tench Neptune Oriental, by Monsieur D’ Apres 
¢ Manevillette. When we reflect upon the 
pirit of adventure, which invites so many of our 
mmercial youth to East-Indian voyages, and 
dd to this consideration, the extensive and per- 
etual traffic we maintain with Asia, a book 
hich has the reputation of treating its subject 
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scientifically, will claim the attention of the navi- 
gator—Mr. Humphreys has just published 
“ Robinson’s Reports of Cases, argued and de- 
termined in the High Court of Admiralty 0) 
Great-Britain.” It is said, that every mercantile 
fyro should study these reports, and be able to 
quote the cases, when applicable, in conversation. 
From their title, perhaps, they would appear, as 
only necessary to the gentlemen of the bar....it is 
a mistake, the whole trading wor/d are interested 
in the knowledge of their contents. The musétum 
of Vattel, of Crotius, Puffendorf, &c. &c. &c. are 
here, at once, brought into view, and condensed 
in parvo. ‘They are replete with information to 
the man of business; and the merchant, the un- 
derwriter, the sea-captain, &c. Kc. will find them- 
selves particularly concerned in the knowledge 
they afford. 

John Furman, at New-York, has printed, for 
the editors, “* A System of Exchange with al- 
most all parts of the world; to which is added, 
the Indian Directory for purchasing the Drugs 
and Spices of the East-Indies.” ‘lhis work is 
the joint production of a pair of authors, by the 
name of Moore, who, we understand, are very 
competent to the mercantile task they have un- 
dertaken; and who, from their misfortunes, as 
well as a>ility, have some claim upon the kind- 
ness and patronage of the merchant. ‘he fol- 
lowing brief passage from the introduction of the 
work, will furnish the inquisitive, and the inter- 
ested, with the editors’ design: 

‘‘ The commercial characters of America are 
universally allowed to be as enterprising, as in 
any pert of the world; and it has often been re- 
gretted, that such as are about engaging in the 
active scenes of commerce, have fewer opportu- 
nities of obtaining useful information, beyond the 
threshold of their own compting-room, than those 
of most other countries. And as the true value 
of the medium of exchange, with other nations, 
is an important branch of commerce, well under- 
stood throughout Europe, but as yet scarcely en- 
tered into in the present early, yet astonishing, 
progress of the commerce of America, every at- 
tempt, therefore, either to assist the memory of 
the more expanded mercantile character, or to 
offer to the new merchant a few useful tables, the 
result of the joint labour and experience of Eu- 
ropeans, eminent for their attention to business; 
as well as information with respect to those 
places which are, in some measure, dependant 
on the produce and enterprize of the United 
States, it may be supposed, if concisely treated, 
will be acceptable to most whose interest or incli- 
nation claim a minute investigation of the sub- 
ject. 

‘‘ Although Postlethwaite’s Dictionary 
Trade and Commerce, Anderson’s History of 
Trade and Commerce, and Beaux’s Lex Mer- 
catoria, may be thought, by some, to have ex- 
hausted the subject ; and it must be granted, that 
in the particular branches of which they treat, 
they are certainly too valuable for the man of 
commerce to neglect, yet some new information 
must, from the nature of the subject, be fre- 
quently necessary; and this, as well as the re- 
duction of the scale, may sometimes stamp a de- 
gree of value on smaller publications. 

** ‘The object of the present, is to offer a con- 
cise system (the result of some experience and 
much labour) whereby, in a short, though com- 
prehensive view, the American merchant, when 
inspecting prices current, or any other papers 
relative to foreign markets, may have sufficient 





data to form his calculations from,” 


of |P 
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Mr. Asbur¢ Dickins is preparing for the press, 
anew novel, of the epistelary class, from the pen 
of a well-known and popular writer. 

‘We understand thatia second edition. of the 
© Powers of Genius,” will soon appear, revised 
and enlarged by the author. ‘The sale of the 
first edition has been rapid, and its reception /a- 
vourable. 

Dr. Andrews, vice-provost of the university 
of Pennsylvania, has published a compendium 
of logic, abstracted principally froma celebrated 
treatise, by Duncan. Of the various tracts up- 
on this arid and scholastic subject, which have 
either tired German phlegm, or exercised Bri- 
tish ingenuity, Duncan’s system, in the opinion 
of the best critics, for clearness, simplicity, and 
good sense, is unrivalled. ‘he above respecta- 
ble and learned instructor, has therefore mani- 
fested his judgment, by choosing so. correct.an 
original, as the ground-work of his epitomne.— 
We have sufficient reason to be pleased, with 
ihe manner in which this abridgment is execut- 
ed. It has rejected all the husk, and retained 
all the kernel. We hope, notwithstanding the 
forbidding frown of logic, that the studious youth 
of the university, will cheerfully enter the vesti- 
bule of this science. . In the dissipation of a 
great city, the art of thinking is not always dili- 
gently exercised; and, if the giddy. and gay 
would occasionally relinquish romances. ‘and 
plays, and learn the right use of reason, the good 
fruits would quickly appear; and the youthful 
mind, thus cultured, ** would bring forth some 

hirty, some sixty, and some a hundred fold.” 

new, re!:gious tract, from the pen of Mr. 
Boudinot, the director of the mint, is in the press 
of Mr. Maxwell, and will shortly be published. 
It will be neatly printed, in an octavo vo- 
lume, and is entitled “* The Age of Revelation, 
or, the Age of Reason, examined by the Light of 
Reason, and shewn to be an Age of Infidelity.” 
The laudable design of the author, is tv refute 
the pernicious doctrines of Thomas Paine; and 
we trust that Christian, in his combat with Apol- 
lyon, will pierce his foe with the sharpest spear, 
and inflict a deadly wound. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO, 
SIR, 


I beg permission, through the medium of your 
respectable miscellany, to inform the printers 
and book-sellers of the city of Philadelphia, that 
[ have, ready for the press, a quarto manuscript 
of about three hundred pages, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Wanderings of William ;” to which, a little tale, 
called ** The Farmer of New-Jersey,”’ was de- 
signed as an introduction: that the hero of the 
iece is a sailor, and an American; and that I 
will cheerfully make over the copy-right of the 
work to any person who will print it, for the 
trifling compensation ot fifty copies, provided he 
will undertake to publish it without procrastina- 
tion. ‘The composition of this work, agreeably 
employed me during the winter; and, though it 
may not always inform the understanding, it will, 
perhaps, awaken the softer emotions. 

It is to Philadelphia I look for the publication 
of this work; the book-sellers of New-York, 
who ushered my former compositions before the 
public, have fallen victims to the yellow fever; 
and my book has a wishful eye towards the Sosiz 
of the metropolis. Any letter directed for me, 
to be left at the library of Mr. Caritat, Broad- 
way, will be punctually answered. 

I an, sir, &c. 


New-York, April 16, 1801. 


J. DAVIS. 
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Mr. OLpscHooL, 

The just eulogium which you have pronounced 
upon the writings of Florian, in your fifteenth 
number, will, I hope, induce your ingenious cor- 
respondent, whohas translated the Essay on Fable, 
to bestow an English dress upon some other 
works of the same author. Many of them will 
be found to combine interest and elegance in an 
equal degree. 

The style of Florian is, in general, remarkable 
for its sweetness and delicacy. The preface to 
his Theatre, contains a very curious historical in- 
vestigation of the character of Harlequin. With 
us, he has never appeared in any other capacity, 
than that of the motley hero of a pantomime: 
but, he is a personage of much more importance, 
in the scenic representations of some other coun- 
tries, particularly, in those of Italy. Many of 
our author’s plays, contain the most tender and 
exquisite pictures of domestic felicity and the do- 
mestic virtues. They afford an honourable proof, 
that they were not so rare or so lightly appreci- 
ated, (at the period, at least when he wrote,) as 
the representation of satirical travellers would 
lead us to believe. That mind can never be 
much depraved, whose interest is excited, and 
whose affections are awakened, by the simple 
sketches, which are traced by the pencilot Flo- 
rian. And his literary history shews, that his 
dramas found admirers and patrons, even amidst 
the gaiety and splendour of acourt. In one of 
them, called Le Bon Menage, which was repre- 
sented before the late unfortunate king and queen 
of France, he has artfully introduced one of the 
most elegant compliments, that was ever paid to 
royalty. 

His novels also contain many beauties, both in 
style and sentiment; but, he has attempted too 
much, in endeavouring to delineate the domestic 
history of so many different nations. That 
minute painting of manners and customs, 
which is essential in compositions of this 
kind, cannot be acquired without long residence 
and minute observation in the country where the 
scene is laid; or, to carry on the metaphor, an in- 
habitant of the country will easily trace in the 
picture perpetual violations of costume. Such 
feelings are excited by perusing his English no- 
vel; in which, the English reader will find it dif- 
ficult to recognize the likeness of his country. In 
framing the names of the characters in this tale, 
he is almost as unlucky as Jean Jaques Rousseau. 
Sir Edward Selmours is the name of his hero; 
and he has a cousin, who has a still more unfor- 
tunate appellation, thatof Mekelfort. His hero- 
ine is uniformly called Mistriss Hartlay; the title 
of Mistriss he appears to consider as distinctive 
as that of Baronet, for she is never introduced 
without it, nor is the perfectly synonymous ap- 

ellation of Madame ever substituted. She also 
“ no reason to boast of the musical names of 
her friends, for her first husband’s name is said 
to have been Mr. Pikle*. In the knowledge 
of English customs also, he is entirely deficient ; 
for, an elder brother of this worthy Mr. Pikle, 
has a son at Oxford, who is not to quit the uni- 
versity, nor to be exposed to the dissipations of 
London, till he shall have attained the age of 
thirty-cne! Now, although in France, under the 
ancien regime, parental authority might be ex- 
erted tili that period, I apprehend that few ol 
our English ancestors, or of their descendants in 
the country, would be found willing to submit to 


“It is probabie that Florian formed this name, in imita- 
tiou of that of the spirited hero of smollet’s Peregrine Pickle. 
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restraints of this kind, for ten years beyond the 


|} period, prescribed by our legal institutions, 


Some of the writers of our own country are 
apt to commit similar mistakes, when they de- 
scribe countries, which they have never visited, 
and customs, with which they are unacquainted. 
Of this, [ remember an instance, that I met with 
some years ago in the American museum; and 
which diverted me, nota little. A young lady 
relates a most melancholy history of sentimental 
suffering, and has laid the scene in England. 
Among a multitude of other curious and whim- 
sical mistakes, she informs us, that a love * zene, 
in which many ‘ salt tears were shed,” was in- 
terrupted by the sound of her father’s foot upon 
the piazza. Now, although I have past some 
years in England, I never met with but one pi- 
azza in the whole country, and that was in Covent 
Garden; which is indeed, the haunt of lovers, 
but of a far less innocent class, than that to which, 
I would fain hope, that this lady and her swain 
belonged. You will pardon a digression, which 
naturally arose from the subject that I was con- 
templating. Let me close it, by expressing a wish 
that our countrymen would endeavour to furnish 
us with novels* and dramas, which should pre- 
sent a faithfui picture of our own manners and 
customs. ‘They are desiderata, in the literature 
of our country. 

I cannot conclude my letter without again so- 
liciting the attention of your correspondent to 
some other compositions of Florian. His larger 
works have been well translated, but I have ne- 
ver met with an English version of his Theatre, 
his Fables, or the whole of his smaller novels. 
Ele has shewn himself fully qualified to do justice 
to the task; and a continuance of his labours 
will prove highly acceptable to those, who may 
be debarred, by an imperfect acquaintance with 
the French language, from tracing in the original, 
the full force of the beauties of this elegant au- 
thor. 


—_——-- 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


One thousand copies, constituting the first 
edition of the Prospectus of the Port-Folio, 
having been distributed, a second edition ofa 
like number has been printed, and is nearly 
exhausted. At the commencement of this 
work, the Editor, dubious of success, and 
dreading the embarrassments and entangle. 
ments of a languid sale, wished to restrain 
his partner and printer to the number of one 
thousand copies of the Port-Folio. To 
adopt a phrase from Mr. Grgson, “the 
prophetic taste” of his associates discerned 
a fairer prospect of success, than that, con- 
templated by a timid and desponding Edi- 
tor. His partner adventurously extended 
the number to fifteen hundred, and the par- 
tiality of the public, has justified the enter- 
prise of a young and sanguine friend. This 
edition being nearly sold, the Editor ani- 
mated by success, and justly confident of an 
increasing demand both at home and adroad, 


edition of the initial numbers, and now 


* An attempt of this kind, has been made by a writer, 
who is at once remarkable for the graces of his style, and 
the interest of his narratives. Need I observe that I refer 








to the elegant author of Wieland and Arthur Mervyn. 


for this miscellany, has directed a second 


regularly causes to be printed two thousand 






copies of this paper. Hence, future gy 
scribers may be supplied with compl, 
setts, provided application be made to y, 
Dickins, before the expiration of the enyy, 
ing Fuly. This period is thus precise 
defined, because, after that time, the sy luy 
copies of the Port-Folio will be reseryed ;, 
bind into volumes at the close of the yey, 
for the convenience of domestic patrogg 
who choose the paper in that form, and fy 
exportation to that quarter of Europe, wher 
the munificence and reading habits of Eng. 
lishmen, already are directed to this wor 
The Editor cannot conclude this addres 
without a wish for the most nervous work 
to forcibly express his grateful sense of th 
liberality of that general patronage, which 
he has received; and of the partial, prom 
and substantial services, rendered him, by 
several gentlemen, who have volunteered i, 
his behalf with a degree of zeal, kindness, 
and industry, beyond the dreams of th 
sanguine, and wholly unlooked for by 4 
youth and a stranger. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


We are in arrear, in acknowledgments to lite. 
rary friends, who, in the course of the mon 
have transmitted various essays, for the. Por 
Folio. Duty, gratitude, and inclination, unite 
to admonish us to offer the suum cuique ; the ap. 
propriate remark for the respective favour; t 
praise the meritorious, and encourage the tik 
mid. { 
We have most willingly inserted the character 
of Antoinette, the murdered queen of France, 
an illustrious and amiable princess, who was 
hurled from the high seat of legitimate power, 
by the smirched and bloody hands of the chim- 
ney sweepers and butchers of an atrocious revole 
tion; a revolution, the most hideous of all the 
hated revolutions, which have vexed the repose, 
and cheated the expectations of mankind ! 

The concluding article of poetry, in this day's 
paper, is a most picturesque delineation of the 
romantic beauties of Switzerland, a country, 
whose rural wonders have been constantly cele 
brated by men of genius, and given occasion t0 
the finest flights of eloquence, from a GiBsox 
anda Roussrau. ‘“ The Passage of Mount St 
Gothard,”’ is from the pen of the duchess of De 
vonshire, a noble poetess, endowed with all the 
loveliness of mind, as well as of persen, and wh 
is elevated no less by her learning, than by het 
rank, above the plebeian herd, in the mire ol 
modern equality. 

The youthful poet, who has run a rhyming 
parallel between “* Blue and Black Eyes,” has 
not done full justice to so brilliant and animate 
ing atheme. His lines are cold and _prosai¢ 
and we are tempted to think, that he praises the 
eyes of beauty—by hearsay. The most energt 
tic, and picturesque poetry, ever produced m7 
this subject, is to be found among the mino 
poems of Green, who, in ten lines, has describe 
all the power and witchery of those “ speechless 
messengers” of the heart. 


‘‘ For who con bear the pointed rays, 
That from d/ack eyes scintillant blaze? 
Love on his throne of glory seems, 
Encompass’d with satellite beams. 

But when d/ue eyes, more softly bright, 
Diffuse benignly humid light, 
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We gaze and sce the smiling loves, 

And Cytherea’s gentle doves. 

And, raptur’d, fix in such a face, 
Love’s mercy seat, and throne of grace.” 


We have been solicited, from, various quar- 
-rs, to publish a sort of Tea Table Miscellany, 
ada Synopsis of the small talk of the city.— 
ivate Memoirs are hinted at by some, and 
candalous anecdotes suggested by others. Xan- 
pp plainly exhorts us to 
Tell who loves who—what favours some partake, 
And who is jilted for another’s sake. 
gut, he who walketh uprightly, walketh surely ; 

d, therefore, on this dangerous ground we are 
yetermined never to tread. We shall, if possi- 
ie, gratify our more fashionable and sprightly 
aders, by an occasional sally of pleasantry, or 
yy general satire, at the expence of reigning 
xbles, or peculiarities. But we will not molest 
ndividuals, nor *¢ chronicle the small-beer”’ of an 
nsipid tea party. We invoke other powers, 
han baleful calumny. We leave it to the loqua- 
ity of faded gossips, and to the pert malignity 
the murderesses of reputation, to call to Scan- 
al, with, 


Haste thee nymph, and with thee bring, 
Many a little venom’d sting : 

Many a tale, that no one knows, 

Of shall be nameless belles and beaux ; 
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S, Just imported curtain lectures, 
Winks and nods, and shrewd conjectures; 
ite. Half a dozen strange suspicions, 
Built on stranger suppositions; 
hy Unknown marriages some twenty, 
“ort Private child-bed linen plenty : 
Nite Horns for city husbands’ heads, 
ae And powder’d coats, and tumbled beds. 


We shall be delighted, if “ Emerra” will fur- 
ish us with frequent essays. She has givena 
bay specimen of her wit and good sense : and we 
hope, so agreeable a correspondent will continue 
obe 

‘“« Wisely careless, innocently gay.” 


nd animate the sluggishness of the town, by 
her cheering voice. 
Bridget Neuter, has Judiciously and humor- 
busly warned the unskilful, against meddling 
viththe edge tools of politics. The keenness 

bf her discernment sees 
“ Many a smith, stand with his hammer thus— 
With open mouth, swallowing a taylor’s news.” 
The author of the criticism on the style of 
Ir. Jefferson’s manifesto, dated in the fervid 
uly of 1776, is very respectfully requested to 
roceed with his analysis, and not only to scru- 
inize the style, but to controvert the positions, 
n that inflammatory paper. The editor will 
heerfully and promptly print, whatever will 
utely detect the lurking gallicisms, false 
llitics, false logic,and false metaphysics of arum- 
ling declaration, whose language, like that of 
hufling bully, supplies by hardihood, and au- 
acity of assertion, the place of good manners, 
ason and truth. 
The gentleman, who, in the little ballad of 
ain and Abel, has satirically burlesqued the 
wand prosaic simplicity of poetical style, af- 
tted by SourHey, and his brother sonneteers, 

urged to laugh on 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 


Ne exhort him to fulfill ai/ his literary engage- 
tents. On his untired industry, his inquisitive 
searches, and his various reading, we rely for 
eral aid. Of a charming stanza, in the most 
‘inating of THomson’s poems, we have often 
plied to him the initial lines. We hope that 
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‘ Of all the gentle tenants of this place, 

There is a man of special grave remark ; 

A certain tender gloom o’erspreads his face; 
Pensive, not sad....in thought involv’d....not dark : 
As sweet this man can sing, as morning lark, 

And teach the noblest morals of the heart, 

But all these talents are y-buried stark. 

Of the fine stores de nothing would impart 

Which or boon Nature gave, er nature-painting art.” 


















} 


The author of the flowing and facetious lines 
‘To Sally,” inserted in a late number, is ad- 
vised to “walk about im stocking feet,” and 
meet his mistress as well as his muse. As he 
has a very tuneful note, we wish him to chirp 
again, and remember, with the shepherd in Vir- 
gil, 

“ Quis neget carmina Sa//o.” 
‘¢ Philomath” is a very archastronomer. We 
hope that his satire upon the penurious mode of 
lighting the city, will be felt, They, whose 
duty it is to illumine our nocturnal paths, have 
learned very prudent lessons of economy. All 
who darkling grope their way, on cloudy nights, 
through the streets ot Philadelphia, have some- 
times reason to meditate on the following text of 
scripture: ** And at midnight there was a cry 
made....for our amps are gone out.” 
The translator of a canto from the Henriade, 
is known to be poetical in his style; we wish 
him to be punctual in his correspondence. 
P. D. has of late abstained from the muse.— 
We hope that he will renew the connexion.— 
Whenever this successful author chooses to woo 
any of the nine, there is no danger of 
‘* Denial sour, or coy excuse.”’ 


Q. V. writes with fervour, particularly on the 
glowing themes of love. He appears to be fond- 
er of the Lesbian lyre, than of the epic trump, 
and prefers, we doubt not, the kisses of Secun- 
dus, to the hymns of Dr. Watts. As his verses 
are pure and classical, whenever he chooses to 
celebrate the power of beauty, we will gladly 
echo the strain. 
‘The genuine poet, who recently favoured us 
with a beautiful “ Dirge, supposed to be sung at 
the interment ofja Nun,” is assured by his friend, 
in a spirit of the utmost sincerity, that his little 
poem is not unworthy of the genius of CoLuins. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANNA, 


A PASTORAL BALLAD. 
Written by a young gentleman of Baltimore. 


A nymph has appear’d on our plains, 
Ot beauty and manners divine— 
Bewitching the hearts of our swains, 

And ruffling the calmness of mine. 


Why comes she among us, to spoil 
Our quiet, contentment, and ease? 

Why make us relinquish our toil, 
And iollow wherever she please? 


Not a maid ia the village but sighs, 
When Anna appears on the green ; 

Not a glance that she throws from her eyes, 
But ruins the peace of the scene. 

For vain, then, is Corydon’s skill: 
Discordant the pipe he has tried ; 

And ne’er danc’d each shepherd so ill, 
As when she has mov’d at his side. 


Altho’ in the charms of her face 
Kind nature has lavish’d her art, 
Her form is endow’d with such grace, 





will not suffer us to apply the close. 











But least by the charms I have sung, 


Are the youth of the village ensnar’d ; 
And many, the wit of her tongue 
Has lost, when her beauty has spar’d. 


How cruel in her, to destroy 

The pleasures tranquillity brings : 

Why suffer us not to enjoy 

That, which from society springs ? 

For now every nymph of the place 

Delights in the gloomiest wood ; 

And the youth, who wore smiles on his face, 
Is found on the brink of a flood. 


Oh, then let this Anna beware, 

How she causes the shepherds to mourn, 
How urge us to schemes of despair— 

But back to her village return. 


Or if her own heart she but yields 

To the youth most deserving her love, 
Again shall joy gladden our fields, 
Again shall it visit our grove. 





ANSWER TO THE PRECEDING, 
By a young lady of Philadelphia. 

Yes, Anna from hence must depart, 

Where peace and tranquillity reign; 


Oh, what anguish affects her sad heart, 
When she sighs an adieu to the plaim 


Farewell, then, sweet mansion of love, 
Soft scenes of contentment and peace, 
Where oft Anna’s fancy will rove, 

And each long lost pleasure increase. 


Can she ever forget those delights, 

Which she tastes, uncorroded by care, 

Or forget where true pleasure invites, 

And enchants her glad bosom while here.. 
Oh, no! airy thought’s on the wing, 

And fancy, obtrusive, will fly : 

Past scenes of true happiness bring, 

When her soul breathes a last parting sigh. 


Oh, ye shepherds, why tell her ‘* beware, 
How she ruin’! the peace of the scene ?”’ 
While her bosom ieels nought but despair, 
As she slowly returns from the gteen. 


’T were ungen’rous, ’twere cruel, to pain, 

To add wounds to a poor tortur’d breast, 

That strives to forget, but in vain, 

Those scenes that have robb’d it of rest. 

Yet she goes—and perhaps ne’er again, 
From her own native village will stray ; 

Syren flattery assails her in vain, 
It ne’er her soul’s feelings shall sway. 


Butare those effusions sincere ; 
And the offering of virtue and truth? 
Anna bows at your shrine, and as dear, 
Will acknowledge the pastoral youth, 


<= 
SELECTED POETRY. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE’S POEM. 


e 


[The following poem, entitled “* The Passage of Mount St. 
Gothard,” written by her grace, and addressed to her 
children, has been just published. Its beauties are so nu- 
merous, and so striking, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of laying it before our readers. ] 


(1) Ye plains, whose three-fold harvests press 
the ground, 

Ye climes, where genial gales incessant swelt; 

Where art and nature shed profusely round. 

Their rival wonders—Jta/y, farewell. 


Still may the year in fullest splendor shine! 





As soon to entangle the heart. 


Its icy darts in vain may Winter throw ! 
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(2) To thee, a parent, sister, I consign, 
And wing’d with health, I woo thy gales to 


blow. 


(3) Yet pleas’d, Helvetia’s rugged brows I see, 
And thro’ their craggy steeps delighted roam ; 

Pleas’d with a people, honest, brave, and free, 
Whilst every step conducts me nearer home. 


(4) I wander where Tesino madly flows, 
From cliff to cliff in foaming eddies tost ; 
On the rude mountain’s barren breast he rose, 
In Po’s broad wave now hurries to be lost. 


His shores, neat huts, and verdant pastures fill, 
And hills, where woods of pine the storm defy ; 
While, scorning vegetation, higher still, 
Rise the bare rocks co-eval with the sky. 


Upon his banks a favour’d spot I found, 
Where shade and beauty tempted to repose; 
Within a grove, by mountains circled round, 
By rocks o’erhung, my rustic seat I chose. 


Advancing thence, by gentle pace and slow, 
Unconscious of the way my footste;s prest, 
Sudden, supported by the hills below, 
St. Gothard’s summit rose above the rest. 


*Micdst towering cliffs, and tracts of endless cold, 
Th’ industrious path pervades the rugged stone, 
And seems—-/elvetia, let thy toils be told— 
A granite girdle o’er the mountain thrown. 


No haunt of man the weary traveller greets, 
No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 
(7) Save where the flow’ret breathes uncultur’d 
sweets— [ poor. 
(8) Save where the patient monk receives the 


Yet let not these rude paths be coldly trac’d, 
Let not these wilds with listless steps be trod, 


Here fragrance scorns not to perfume the waste, 
Here charity uplifts the mind to God. 


His humble board, the holy man prepares, 
And simple food, and wholesome lore beStows, 
Extols the treasures that his mountain bears, 
And paints the perils of impending snows. 


For whilst bleak winter numbs with chilling hand 
(9) Where frequent crosses mark the travel- 
ler’s fate— j 
In slow procession moves the merchant band, 
And silent bends, where tottering ruins wait. 


Yet ’midst those ridges, ’midst that dri‘ted snow, 
Can Nature deign her wonders to display ; 
Here Adularia shines with vivid glow, 

And gems of chrystal sparkle to the day. 
Here too, the hoary mountain’s brow to grace, 
Five silver lakes in tranquil state are seen ; 
While from their waters many a stream we trace, 

That ’scap’d from bondage, rolls the rocks be- 
tween. 
(13) Here flows the Reuss to seck her wedded 
love, 
And, with the Rhine, Germanic climes ex- 
plore ; 
Her stream I mark’d, and saw her wildly move 
Down the bleak mountain, thro’ the craggy 
shore. 
My weary footseps hop’d for rest in vain, 
For steep on steep, in rude confusion rose ; 
At length I paus’d above a tertile plain (14) 
That promis’d shelter, and foretold repose. 
Fair runs the streamlet o’er the pasture green, 
Its margin gay, with flocks and cattle spread ; 
Embowering trees the peaceful village screen, 
And guard from snow each dwe!lin 
ened. 
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Sweet vale! whose bosom, wastes and cliffs sur- 
round, 

Let me awhile thy friendly shelter share ! 

Emblem of life! where some bright hours are 
found, 

Amid the darkest, dreariest years of care. 


Delv’d thro’ the rock, the secret passage bends ; 
And beauteous horror strikes the dazzled 
sight: 

Beneath the pendent bridge the stream descends, 
Calm, ’till it tumbles o’er the frowning height. 


We view the fearful pass—we wind along 
The path that marks the terrors of our way— 
"Midst beetling rocks, and hanging woods a- 
mong, ’ 
The torrent pours, and breathes its glittering 
spray. 


Weary, at length serener scenes we hail— 
More cultur’d groves o’ershade the grassy 
meads, 
The neat, tho’ wooden hamlets, deck the vale, 
And Altorf’s spires recall heroic deeds. 


But tho’ no more amidst those scenes I roam, 
My fancy long each image shall retain— 
(17) The fiock returning to its welcome home, 
And the wild carol of the cowherd’s strain. 


Luternia’s lake its glassy surface shews, 
Whilst nature’s varied beauties deck its side ; 
Here rocks and woods its narrow waves inclose, 
And there its spreading bosom opens wide. 


And hail the chapel! hail the platform wild! 
Where Teil directed the avenging dart, 
With well strung arm, that first preserv’d his 
child, 


Then wing’d the arrow to the tyrant’s heart. 


Across the lake, and deep embower’d in wood, 
Behold another hallow’d chapel stands, 
Where three Swiss heroes lawless force with- 
stood, 
And stamp’d the freedom of their native land. 


Their liberty requir’d no rites uncouth, 
No blood demanded, and no slaves enchain’d ; 
Her rule was gentle, and her voice was truth, 
By social order form’d, by laws restrain’d. 


We quit the lake—and cultivation’s toil, 

With Nature’s charms combin’d, adorns the 
way, 

And well-earn’d wealth improves the ready soil, 

(21) And simple manners still maintain their 
sway. 


Farewell, Helvetia! from whose lofty breast, 
Proud Alps arise, and copious rivers flow ; 
Where source of streams, eternal giaciers rest, 
(23) And peaceful science gilds the plains-be- 


low. 


Oft on thy rocks the wand’ring eye shall gaze, 
Thy vallies oft the raptur’d bosom seck— 
There Nature’s hand her boldest work displays, 
Here, bliss domestic beams on every cheek. 


Hope of my life! dear children of my heart! 
That anxious heart, to each fond feeling true, 
Yo you still pants each pleasure to impart, 
And more—O transport—reach its home and 

you. 

NOTES. 

(1) We quitted Italy in August, 1793, and passed into 
Switzerland, over the mountain of St. Gothard. The third 
crop of corn was already standing in Lombardy. 


(2) We left lady Spencer and tady Bessborough, at the 
baths of Lucca, intending to pass the winter at Nap-es. 





(3) 'The contrast between Switzerland and the Milane, 
appeared very striking. The Milanese were infested win, 
a band of robbers, that caused us some alarm, and objj 
us to use some precautions; but, from the moment we eh. 
tered the mountains of Switzerland, we travelled Without 
fear, and felt perfectly secure. Death is the punishment of 
robbery ; this punishment, however, very rarely occurs; y 
Lausanne, there had been but one execution in fifteen yea), 

(4) On the 9th, we embarked upon the Lago Maggiore, 4.) 
the little town of Sisto, situated where the Tesino rung oy, 
of the lake. In the course of two days navigation, we pay, 
ticularly admired the striking and colossal statue of gy 
Charles Boromeo (with its pedestal 100 feet from thy’ 
ground.) The beautiful Boromean islands, and the shorg 
of the lake, are interspersed with towns and woods, an 
crowned with the distant view of the Alps. 

On the evening of the 10th, we landed at Magadino, on, 
of the three Cisalpine Baliages, belonging to Switzerland, 
and as the air was too noxious for us to venture to 5] 
there, we sent for our horses to conduct us to Belinzona,; 
pretty town in the midst of high mountains, under the juris. 
diction of three of the Swiss cantons, Switz, Underwald’ 
and Uri. From hence (after having prepared horses, chair, 
and guides, and having our carriages taken in pieces) ys 
sat out on the evening of the 12th, to enter the mountain, 
and ascended gradually,by a road which nearly followed thy 
course of the Tesino. 

The Tesino takes its rise not far from the summit of &. 
Gothard, and joins the Po, near Pavia. 

(5) St. Gothard itself arises from the top of several othe 
high mountains Some have given 17,600 feet of perpendicy. 
lar height from the level of the sea; but Gen. Plyfler, wig 
completed che celebrated model of that.part of Switzerland, 
surrounding Lucerne, makes it only 9075 feet above the Me. 
diterranean, — 

(8) There is a small convent at the top of the mountain, 
where two monks reside; and who are obliged to receive 
and entertain the poor traveller that passes this way. Pa. 
dre Lorenzo, had lived there for 20 years, and seemed 4 

ensible and benevolent man. They have a large dairy and 
make excellent cheese; five small lakes, which are at the 
top of the mountain, supply them with fish. The monkg 
are capuchins, and belong to a convent at Milan. 
(9) When any lives have been lost, from the falls of 
show, a small cross is erected. 

(12) The Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the Tesino, and th 
Reuss, all rise in the mountain of St. Gothard. 

(13) The Reuss unites with the Aar, beyond the lake of 
Constance, and with them falls into the Rhine. 

(14) The valley of Uresa is celebrated for its fertility and 
verdure, and the placid manner in which the Reuss rong 
through it. It was formerly woody ; but the peasants believe 
that their forests were destroyed by a magician. The green 
pastures, and placid appearance of the valley, form a beat 
tiful contrast with the rocks and precipices which surrou 
it. 

(17) The circumstance alluded to, pleased me very much, 
though I saw it not in St. Gothard, but in the monntains d 
Berne. At evening, a flock of goats returned to the market 
place of the little town of In'erlacken; immediately each 
goat went to its peculiar cottage, the children of whi 
came out, to welcome and caress their little comrade. Th 
Runs de Vaches, sung by the Swiss cowherds, is a simpit 
melody, intermixed with the cry which they use to call the 
cows together. 

(21) The domestic society, and simple gaiety of most 
parts of Switzerland, exist in spite of the inroads of stram 
gers; indeed it seems impossible not to seek rather to joi 
in their happy amusements, than to wish to introduce the 
dissipation of other countries amongst them. 

(23) The interesting literary characters in Switzerland, 
are very numerous. At Geneva, Mr. De Saussure, the first) 
who boldly reached and examined the summit of Mo 

Blanc; his daughter, madame de Germany, whose writings 
are said to be as lively and fanciful as Ariosto’s, and wh 
is celebrated as a botanist; Mr. Hubert, the blind observé 
of nature; Mr. Sennebier, &c. &c. At Lausanne, Mr. Com 
stant, the author of Laure; madame de M ontolieu, the author 
of Caroline de Lichfield; and, when 1 was there, the ami 
able Dr. ‘Tissot, who delighted by the charms of his conver 
sation, as much as he was revered for his skiil and hum* 
nity. At Zurich, Lavater, who adds to genius and eccel 
tricity, an enthusiastic pursuit of every benevolent virti, 
At Nenfchatel, madame Chariere, the interesting author 
Caliste, ou Lettres de Lausanne—not to omit Necker, Dt 
Tremclay, De Luc, Bornet, and so many others, who hajt 
been lately celebrated in Switzerland. 
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